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1. Introduction 



1.1 Interest in the development and use of records of achievement has grown 
significantly in recent times and since the preparation of this discussion paper 
the number of schools adapting existing records of achievement or developing 
their own has increased. The Schools Council has carried out a survey of some 
of these developments 1 and also has concluded a project 2 aimed at devising 
and testing potential record schemes in schools in three local authorities. In 
Wales a project to produce and test a small number of different records of 
achievement is currently underway, supported jointly by the Schools Council 
Committee for Wales and the Welsh Joint Education Committee. While many 
of the present efforts are directed towards producing records of achievement 
for the 1 6 year old school leaver, the proposal for a new 1 7-plus qualification 
includes the suggestion that a form of profile reporting be adopted as a means 
of recording the student's achievements during the course. "The new 
certificate should therefore be awarded to all those who complete the course 
and record assessments of performance across the whole range of work which 
has been covered (paragraph 23)". 3 This new qualification is based upon ideas 
developed by the Further Education Unit (FEU), and contained in A basis for 
choice 4 and ABC in action. 5 Development of records of achievement is also 
being undertaken by the City and Guilds of London Institute and the Royal 
Society of Arts in connection with courses developed for use in both schools 
and colleges of further education. A useful summary of these developments is 
contained in a recent FEU publication. 6 

1 .2 In addition to the development of records of achievement, there has also 
been an increase in the number of tests of numeracy and language either 
devised and jointly certificated by schools and local employers or 
independently set by either schools or employers. A more detailed 
consideration of some of the numeracy tests used by schools and employers is 
contained in the report of the Cockcroft Committee 7 (Chapter 3, paragraphs 
40-1 48). There is considerable interest in the development of graded tests. 
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1 .3 The account which follows is based upon visits undertaken in 1 981 by a 
small team of HM Inspectors to ten secondary schools in England where 
records of achievement were in use. Visits were made to other schools in 
1 982. Since then both discussion and development of records of achievement 
have gathered momentum and many more people are contending with the 
range of problems associated with their introduction. However, it is hoped that 
the information provided and the issues raised by this discussion paper will 
serve to inform the debate on records of achievement. 
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3 



2. The enquiry 



2.1 Visits were made to ten mixed comprehensive secondary schools, in each 
case by two HMI for a period of two days. The schools were selected in an 
attempt to give a cross section of location and nature of the scheme in 
operation and to provide some pointers to good practice. A large part of the 
factual information collected was provided in advance of the visits, thus 
allowing most of the time in the schools to be given to observation of lessons 
and discussions with staff and pupils. In addition, the visits included talks with 
members of the careers service, local authority officers and advisers or 
inspectors wherever this proved possible and with local employers. In total 
HMI visited 1 8 employers. 

2.2 To supplement this information, visits were made to three further schools, 
two of which are in Wales, and discussions were also held with some of the 
organisers of the Pupils' Persona! Records (PPR) scheme recently developed. 
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3. The findings 



The characteristics of the schools 

3.1 Brief descriptions of the ten schools are provided in Appendix A. 
Information about each school's curriculum, pastoral organisation and public 
examination policy was collected but as the main concern was with the record 
of achievement being used no detailed description of these aspects of the 
schools is given. Furthermore, no correlation was identified betwen these 
characteristics of the school, and in particular the system of pastoral care, and 
the nature and effectiveness of the record of achievement. 

3.2 Where pupils entered the school at age 1 1 they usually followed a 
common curriculum up to the end of the third year (age 14). in years 4 and 5 
(age 14-16) in nine of the schools all pupils studied a number of compulsory 
subjects in conjunction with some optional subjects; the number of the latter 
ranged from two to six. The tenth school operated a core and options pattern 
for the top band (approximately 50 per cent of the year group) while the 
bottom band had a fixed curriculum of seven courses plus careers education 
and community service. Five of the schools provided non-examination courses 
specifically designed to meet the needs of the least able pupils. 

3.3 Four different systems of pastoral organisation were used in the ten 
schools. In five of the schools the pastoral staff were primarily responsible for 
the collection of information about pupils and in the others were heavily 
involved in this work. These arrangements argue strongly for the existence of 
sound links between the pastoral and academic functions in schools. In 
practice this was rarely found to be the case, the pastoral staff often having an 
inadequate system of deriving information from subject departments or, in two 
cases, no system at all so far as the record of achievement was concerned. 
Such a situation calls into question the validity of some of the assessments or 
comments made. These difficulties had been recognised in two of the schools 
(both had rolls of over 800) and efforts had been made to develop procedures 
whereby all teachers (a maximum of 1 2) concerned with any particular pupil 
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were consulted. All schools stressed the importance of the form tutor as a 
person closely involved in the compilation of the record of achievement, but 
many tutors believed themselves to have been ill-prepared for the role during 
their initial training and subsequently by the school. 



Development of the record of achievement 

3.4 Together the ten schools operated 12 records of achievement as two 
schools each operated two schemes. Three of the schools used schemes which 
relied solely on records compiled by the pupils and which included no 
evaluation or comment by teachers. The majority of the schemes (eight) had 
been introduced into the schools since 1 975: one in 1 975, 1977 and 1978 
and five in 1 979. Of the remaining four schemes, one had been introduced in 
the mid-1 950s, one in 1 966, though it had been modified in 1 974, one in 

1 973 and the last in 1 974. 

3.5 In each school visited a single member of staff or the head had been 
responsible for the introduction and initial organisation of the scheme. With 
one or two exceptions this arrangement had led to the majority of the staff 
having only a limited involvement in the inception of the scheme and in 
discussions about its implementation. 

3.6 The reasons for the introduction of records of achievement varied from 
school to school. Two reasons were common to a number of the schools: they 
were concerned to provide pupils, particularly the less able, with a statement 
of their academic, social and personal achievements by the age of 16; and they 
wished to increase their motivation. Implicit in these reasons was a recognition 
of the limitations of the public examination system, a topic upon which a 
number of the schools commented. Two schools said that their records of 
achievement provided statements of the skills acquired by the pupils, 
information which they believed was valued by both pupils and local 
employers, but was not provided by public examination results. In other 
schools reference was made to the cumulative nature of the record and the 
advantages this provided by giving a 'rounded' picture of the pupil's 
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development and achievement in contrast to a single terminal external 
assessment. One scheme had been developed in the mid-1 950s as a 
coordinated attempt by a group of secondary modern schools to devise 
suitable courses and some form of certification for pupils not thought capable 
of attempting GCE O-levei courses. The scheme had been modified over the 
years, particularly following the introduction of the CSE, and is now seen by 
the schools as a means of assessing and commenting upon the attainments of 
those pupils thought unlikely to gain better than a CSE Grade 5. 

Involvement of parties outside school 

3.7 Most schools had worked in isolation when preparing their schemes; six 
of the schools had not sought information about similar initiatives in other 
parts of the country. Only five schools had sought help or advice from 
members of the wider community, eg industry, or even from other sectors of 
the education service. For such an exchange of information and sharing of 
expertise to be possible, established and known ways need to exist whereby 
national and local expertise in devising and operating records of achievement 
can be shared by schools. Staff perceived and commented on the lack of such 
points of reference. The LEA and its advisory service have a role to play. 

While schemes have rightly attempted to meet perceived local needs, lack of 
consultation by those responsible for the schemes had, in some instances, 
reduced their acceptability to potential users: eg in the case of one scheme, 
local employers had not been consulted and one stated that he could make no 
use of the record. In the case of another scheme, the careers service had not 
been involved until the record was ready to be introduced. The principal 
careers officer expressed the view that "the leaving certificate was imprecise 
and unsatisfactory as it appeared to relate to no standardised tests or to any 
inventory of personal characteristics”. Discussion was clearly needed in this 
case either to convince the principal careers officer of the reliability of the 
school's methods of making assessments or to improve the accuracy of the 
school's certificate. The involvement of parents, industry, the local authority, 
the careers service and local colleges of further education in the various 
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schemes is shown in Table 1 below and their views are further discussed in 
paragraphs 3.49-3.55. 

Table 1 Parties involved in developing the various records of achievement 



Party 


School/scheme number 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5(a) 


5(b) 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10(a) 


10(b) 


Parents 




















* 






Industry 
















* 


* 








LEA 












* 










* 




Careers 

Service 
















* 


* 








F.E. 












* 




* 











3.8 Two schools had consulted both local industry and the careers service 
though the latter had become involved rather late in the development of one of 
the schemes. The extent and the form of involvement of local industry in the 
two schools varied. In one school the headmaster had spoken to a number of 
local employers at meetings of Rotary and.of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Trade. On the basis of the employers' ora! response the headmaster devised a 
‘leaving certificate', the contents of which owed much to the views of 
employers on the qualities and subject areas they said they would like to see 
commented upon. The former included reliability, initiative, personal 
appearance, attitude to work and ability to work cooperatively while the latter 
included English, mathematics, science, technical studies and social studies. In 
the* case of the second school the then headmaster met with representatives of 
local industry and commerce in 1979 to discuss ways of helping pupils make 
the transition from school to work. One of the outcomes of the meeting was 
the decision to develop a record of achievement. Small groups of local 
employers and representatives of the careers service worked with staff from 
the school to identify the skills and personal qualities to be assessed. Local 
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employers (some 100) were then invited to discuss the format and content of 
the proposed record. Once these were approved, local employers agreed to 
meet the cost of printing the booklet. In 1 980, one year after its introduction, 
local employers were invited to the school to discuss the progress of the 
scheme; it is planned to hold a similar meeting annually. Employers have 
confirmed that they will be asking for the record at interviews. 

3.9 Two schools had involved their respective local education authorities in 
the development of their records of achievement. In one case the authority had 
provided the administrative support necessary with the area education officer 
chairing the committee of head teachers responsible for the schemes. In the 
second case, the authority actively sought to support the development of the 
scheme through its advisory service. The involvement of further education with 
two of the schools and their records of achievement had been minimal : they 
had been informed of the developments. Only one school had directly involved 
parents by asking them to supply details of their children's hobbies and 
interests. This particular practice raises important questions about a pupil's 
personal privacy and the extent to which the school, even through the parents, 
should enquire into what is done at home. 



The pupils provided with a record 

3.10 Of the twelve records of achievement issued by the ten schools only five 
were provided for all pupils in the fifth year. A further six were issued only to 
the least able group or groups in the fifth year, while one was presented only to 
those fifth year pupils not continuing into the school's sixth form. In one school 
the group who received the record of achievement included some pupils with 
special educational needs within the school when the staff believed the 
achievements of the pupil would enable a worthwhile and positive record to be 
compiled. 

Table 2 summarises this information. 
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Table 2 Pupils for whom a record of achievement was issued 



Pupils 

involved 


Number of school and scheme 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5(a) 


5(b) 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10(a) 


10(b) 


All in 
Year 5 






# 


* 


* 




■* 




* 








Number of 
fifth 

formers 
involved/ 
number in 
year group 




70 

175 








48 




100 




15 


55 


21 


240 


203 


213 


280 


280 


All in year 
5 other than 
those going 
into sixth 
form 


* 

























3.11 The principles followed for selecting those pupils to be issued with a 
record of achievement varied from school to school. In most cases the pupils 
chosen were those unlikely to sit public examinations or, if they did, to gain 
only the lowest grades, or those whom the school regarded as likely to be 
motivated more by the offer of a record of achievement than by public 
examinations, in one school the number of fifth year pupils involved was 
limited primarily by the method used to compile the record of achievement and 
the number of teachers available (see 3.1 5 for further details). 

3.12 While all the schools aimed to provide pupils with a statement of their 
achievements by the time they left school, whether through the public 
examination system, their own record of achievement or both, some pupils, 
particularly those at the borderline of GCE ordinary level/CSE or CSE/non- 
examination who had finally not been entered for the public examination in a 
subject, were leaving school without any statement of their achievement in 
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that subject. It may be difficult to avoid such situations if the record of 
achievement is available to only a limited group of pupils within the fifth year. 
The answer would appear to be to provide all pupils with a record of 
achievement, which for some may be the only tangible statement of their 
performance while for others it would be complementary to their public 
examination results or would incorporate them. 

The content and compilation of the records 

3. 1 3 The twelve records of achievement showed considerable variations, both 
in content and in the way the information was presented. Details of the 
content of each of the records are given in Table 3. The terms listed are those 
used by the schools as are the broad genera! headings under which comment 
and/or assessment are made. It was rare to find terms defined closely and as a 
result interpretation of their meaning varied both within and between schools 
as did the methods of assessment and the definitions of grades, where these 
were awarded. (See 3.30-3.38 for further information and comment.) While 
the large majority of the schools report on pupils' attitudes, personal qualities, 
general activities and attainment in subjects only four have been concerned to 
assess and comment upon the acquisition of subject specific or more general 
skills. The reason for these and other variations did not emerge clearly during 
the course of the visits. 




1 1 
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Table 3 Contents of the issued record of achievement 



School/scheme 


Attitudes 




Personal qualities 


| Effort | 


Attendance 


Punctuality 


School rules j 


School work 




Intelligence 


Appearance 


® 

0 
c 

a 

1 

a. 


Leadership | 


1 Initiative 


Cooperation 


Reliability 


Self-confidence 


g 

s 

*s 

c 

1 

® 

cc 


Honesty 


| Conduct i 


Courtesy 


1 




J 


4 


4 


4 






4 


4 


j 


4 


4 


4 












2 












General comment on 


























attitudes and qualities 














3 


,/ 

V 


4 


































4 


/ 

V 


J 


4 








J 


4 




4 




4 


4 


4 






4 


4 


5{a) 




J 


4 










4 










4 






4 






5{b) 




J 




4 


















4 












6 










4 








4 








4 












7 






4 




4 






4 






4 


4 


4 




4 








8 




1 


4 




/ 

V 






4 




4 


4 


4 






4 








9 






































10(a) 






































10(b) 
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Activities 




Attainment in subjects 




Skills 




1 Service to school 


»_ 

jg 

3 

O 

'fc 

O 

5 

6 


Sport 


Outside school 




Overall attainment 


English | 


Mathematics 


Science j 


Craft, design & technology 


Humanities 


Social studies 


History 


Geography 


Home economics 


French 


t: 

< 


Leisure 


\ Community service 


Physical education j 




(0 

6 


Reading j 


Writing 


to 

S 

> 


1 Number j 


Physical coordination 


Manipulative 






j 


4 






















































4 


j 




J 




















































1 










4 


j 


4 


4 


J 


j 












j 


4 


J 






















J 


</ 








4 












All those 
studied 






























J 


j 


4 


J 
















All those 
studied 














4 


























J 












All those 
studied 














4 


4 


4 


J 


4 


V 


4 


















J 


t 

V 


J 




/ 




















Skills 
related to 
subjects 
indicated 
















<i 


4 




J 


j 


V 




4 










J 


J 












Skills 
related to 
subjects 
indicated 






























Record compiled by pupil 












































Record compiled by pupil 
Record compiled by pupil 
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Despite these considerable variations each scheme can be assigned to one of 
four groups based upon the content and form of the final record of 
achievement. The four groups, A to D, are indicated in Table 4. 



Table 4 Classification of schemes according to content of the record 



Group 


Characteristics of record 


Scheme involved 


A 


comments on attitudes, personal 
qualities and contribution to life 
of school 


1 and 2 


B 


comments on attitudes, personal 
qualities, contribution to life of 
school and either a list of the 
subjects studied or attainment 


3, 4 and 5 (a) 


C 


comments on attitudes, personal 
qualities, contribution to life of 
school, attainment in subjects 
studied and skills acquired 


5 (b), 6, 7 & 8 


D 


record wholly compiled by pupil 


9, 10 (a) and 10 (b) 



3.14 in Group A, the two schemes showed broadly similar features. Each 
record of achievement contained comment by the school on the student's 
attitudes, personal qualities and involvement in school clubs and societies. 
Scheme 1 also recorded the level of the academic courses being foliowed: an 
entry is made in one of five boxes: A-level, O-level, GCE/CSE, CSE, non- 
examination, though the record had not to date been used with students 
studying A-levels. Scheme 2 also included a reference to pupils’ activities and 
achievements outside school. 
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3.1 5 In both schools the records were compiled and written by combinations 
of teachers with pastoral responsibilities, such as form tutors, year tutors or 
heads of house, with little or no direct involvement of subject teachers (other 
than through their pastoral role). The basis for the comments ranged from a 
cumulative record built up over five years (scheme 1 ) to notes compiled in the 
fifth year by teachers and based on information supplied by the pupils 
themselves and confirmed by teachers wherever possible. This latter scheme 
was an unusual one in that volunteers from the staff agreed to act as personal 
tutors to two or three pupils in the fifth year (a role intended not to conflict 
with that of the form tutor). The personal tutor met each pupil on some nine or 
ten occasions throughout the year during which time the tutor attempted to 
gain an impression of the pupil's personal achievements and strengths, 
contributions to school life and service to the community. Most of these short 
interviews took place during lunch breaks and after school. All members of 
staff to whom HMI spoke expressed their considerable pleasure and interest in 
dealing closely with a limited number of young people in the fifth year and 
believed that the scheme, or rather the personal interviews connected with the 
scheme, had many positive influences on the personal and social development 
of the young people. Extracts from the final records of two pupils illustrate the 
thoughtful comments of two teachers and the detailed, objective knowledge 
acquired about individual pupils. 

A. “Personal achievements and activities 

Brian has a variety of spare time interests of a sporting and a practical 
kind. He is quite a keen fisherman and has a lively interest in motorbikes 
and mechanics. 

He was given the opportunity, which he took gladly, to extend the range 
of his outdoor pursuits by participating in a residential course at the 

Centre. There Brian was able to do some climbing, caving, 

canoeing, camping and pony-trekking. All these experiences were new to 
him, and gave him considerable enjoyment. The accompanying staff drew 
attention to the reliable and conscientious way in which he did the duties 
assigned to him at the Centre. 

On a recent trip to France Brian was able to try his hand at sailing and 
riding." 
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B. "Personal achievements and activities 

Paul is a patrol leader with the 1st Scout Troop -something which 

takes up a lot of his time. This year alone, his activities have included a 
camp in Wales, night hikes and sponsored events to raise money for a 
new scout hut. As a patrol leader, he is called upon to organise and 
supervise younger boys, and to be responsible for their discipline and 
training. 

He has recently received the highest award in scouting - the 'Chief 
Scout’s Award' — which recognises his competence in a wide range of 
scouting activities. 

Amongst his other interests are fishing (a member of the Fishing 

Club) and ferreting. He has ferrets of his own and talks about the hobby 
with considerable knowledge and enthusiasm. His academic studies and 
personal interests have converged in the field of electronics. He has been 
a regular subscriber to the magazines in this field and builds circuits at 
home as a hobby. A member of staff with some knowledge of the subject 
has commented on the level of Paul's interest in electronics, noting that 
he is able to search out and identify faults in circuits and that he has 
dismantled various industrial items so that the parts could be re-used in 
pursuit of this interest." 

In addition to the record of achievement, which primarily refers to activities 
and achievements outside school, every pupil receives the more traditional 
report commenting on performance within each subject. When requested the 
school also provides references on individual pupils. 

3.1 6 The three schemes in Group B of Table 4 (3, 4 and 5(a)) comment on the 
pupils' attitudes, personal qualities, contributions to the life of the school and 
also on attainment in the subjects studied. In scheme 3, each of the seven 
faculties made assessments of 'effort' for all pupils and also of 'attainment' for 
the lower band pupils, none of whom was entered for public examinations. A 
6-point grading system (gold, silver, bronze, 4, 5 & 6) was used by the 
faculties who made assessments of effort and attainment every six months 
over only the last two years of compulsory schooling. This had been a 
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deliberate policy aimed at giving pupils a 'fresh start' in the fourth year, a 
practice understood and generally favoured by pupils to whom HMI spoke. 

Each faculty gave a final grade for the subject (effort and attainment) which 
was moderated across the year group by the head of the faculty. The school's 
senior management team in consultation with the heads of faculty then 
awarded a composite grade, covering all subjects, for effort and another 
composite grade for attainment. The grades awarded by faculties and the 
composite grades awarded by the senior members of staff were all given on 
the final record of achievement and followed a prescribed curve of distribution, 
ie 5 per cent of the group gained gold, 1 5 per cent silver, 1 5 per cent grade 5, 

5 per cent a grade 6 with the majority (55 per cent) awarded either a bronze or 
a grade 4. This was the practice irrespective of whether the whole year group 
or the groups taking the subject spanned the full range of achievement and 
ability or only part of it. In addition to the assessment of effort and attainment 
in relation to academic work, an assessment was also made of attendance and 
service in school and to the community. Evidence of the latter is obtained 
through a community service programme which the school organises for all 
pupils in the lower band. The practice of aggregating grades is questionable as 
those awarded for each subject are not necessarily compatible. The 
implications of using a normal distribution curve to allocate grades are 
discussed in 3.31 . 

3.1 7 Scheme 4 issued a record of achievement which indicated the pupil's 
overall academic potential by ticking one of four descriptions: very high, above 
average, average and fair. The level of examination being pursued in each 
subject was indicated by ticks as was the overall level of the educational 
programme being followed prior to leaving school, ie a GCE course, a CSE 
course, mixed GCE/CSE course or a non-examination course. In addition, the 
pupil’s service to the school was recorded by ticks in boxes alongside lists of 
the school's clubs and societies, sports teams and positions of responsibility. 
Intelligence, attitudes and personal qualities were assessed on a 3-, 4- or 
5-point scale and the grades were indicated by means of ticks in boxes. No 
tests were used to measure intelligence. In each section the ticking of a so- 
called "last box" was equivalent to saying that the school had 'no constructive 
comment to make'; this was the method used to express negative assessments. 
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The two examples below illustrate the form of the information provided: 



Endeavour 
Very hard working 
Hard working 
Works as required 
Last box 



Cooperation with other pupils 
Very good 
Good 

Reasonable 
Last box 



All of the assessments were made jointly by form tutors and the head of year, 
with no reference to subject teachers unless by chance the form tutors taught 
members of their group. The scheme relied heavily on the cumulative 
knowledge of pupils built up by form tutors who normally stayed with the same 
group over the five years. 



3.18 School 5 introduced one of its schemes, 5(a), in 1978 following the 
appointment of a deputy head who had used a similar scheme in a previous 
school. The record of achievement, which is presented to all pupils, lists the 
courses followed by each pupil during their three years (1 3-1 6) in the school, 
details their membership of school societies and teams and, from information 
provided by the pupil, their involvement with clubs outside the school. 
Comment is also made on a range of personal qualities: conduct, attendance, 
punctuality, reliability and relationships with peers and staff. The heads of 
house are responsible for preparing the records and they relied solely on 
information supplied by form tutors and the pupils themselves. No adverse 
comment was permitted. Little or no effort was made to consult members of 
staff who taught each pupil. 

3.1 9 The four schemes (5(b), 6, 7 and 8) making up group C in Table 4 
included detailed assessments of, and comment upon, both general and more 
subject specific skills as well as reference to attitudes and personal qualities. 
Scheme 5(b), the second scheme run by school 5, was developed by a local 
group of schools in order to provide courses appropriate to the needs of the 
least able. Together the schools approve one another's syllabuses and allow 
their teachers to visit other schools to evaluate and moderate the work done by 
pupils and to ensure the aims and objectives of each course are being met. The 
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group's record of achievement is in two parts. The first part lists the courses 
completed by the pupil and the second consists of a description and 
assessment of the work done in each course and the qualities displayed by the 
pupil. The courses devised were intended for pupils not expected to achieve 
better than a CSE grade 5 though the number of such pupils was declining fast 
in school 5. The departments operating courses were expected to assess and 
comment upon attitudes to work, oral contribution to lessons, attendance and 
reliability, and standards of attainment in project work and any school based 
tests. 

3.20 In the case of scheme 6, all subject specialists had to assess not only 
every pupil's attainment in the subject but also qualities such as reliability, 
perseverance and attitude to work. All the assessments used a 5-point scale 
and were expected to follow a normal distribution for each year group. The 
teachers with pastoral responsibilities who completed the assessment of skills 
were provided with a series of five statements for each of eight skills: listening, 
speaking, reading, writing, visual understanding and expression, number, 
physical coordination and manual dexterity. For example, under the heading of 
'speaking', the highest grade stated, "high level of vocabulary mastery", while 
the lowest grade stated, "limited vocabulary. Frequently communicates by 
nods, grunts and gesticulation". A third section of the record assessed the 
'performance' of the pupil under the headings of knowledge, reasoning and 
creativity, all of which were graded A-E and accompanied by space for written 
comment (see 3.36). Some pupils gained a whole collection of 'E' gradings. 
The school's first set of these records had been prepared for issue in 1980 but 
the headmaster refused to allow this as he was anxious about the effect such 
negative reports might have on pupils. 

3.21 The remaining two schemes (7 and 8), while indicating general levels of 
achievement in academic subjects, were concerned with assessing the extent 
to which pupils had acquired a series of skills within broadly defined subject 
areas. In scheme 7 skills in English, mathematics, science, technical subjects 
and social studies had been identified and the appropriate departments were 
expected to indicate levels of achievement using a 2-point scale (A or B). In 
practice, this scale was extended to a 3-point scale as some teachers, not 
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wishing to award either A or B, merely put a dash (— ), the latter obviously being 
open to various interpretations. Skills were distributed to the various subjects 
so that departments were limited to commenting on those skills included 
under their subject headings, even though, as was likely, they contributed to 
the development of skills listed elsewhere. Moreover, departments had to give 
grades for skills which were regarded as specific to subjects even though the 
pupil was no longer studying these subjects, eg the social studies department 
was expected to give a grade for a pupil's skill in map reading even if the pupil 
was not studying geography in years 4 and 5 apparently because it was 
assumed that geography was the only subject which developed that skill. In 
these cases the evidence used related to the pupil's performance in the third 
year. As well as subject-based skills, the record allowed for assessment by 
pastoral staff of a range of specified personal qualities and attitudes. It also 
provided a final space for a general written comment on the pupil by the head 
of the fifth form. 

The skills listed under the headings of English and mathematics are given in 
Table 5. 

3.22 School 8, in consultation with local firms and the LEA's careers service, 
had identified four broad skill areas: language, mathematics, practical skills, 
personal and social skills, and within each of these areas 1 5 skills have been 
identified. The skills listed under these headings are reproduced in Tabie 6. 

Each pupil in year 5 receives a booklet in which all 60 skills are listed. Pupils 
ask members of staff to test their acquisition of a particular skill either during 
lessons or at another time convenient to the teacher. The teacher assesses the 
pupil's performance using pre-determined criteria (see Table 7). If the level of 
attainment is satisfactory then the pupil's booklet is signed to indicate this. 
Thus the scheme places the responsibility for building up a picture of the skills 
acquired firmly on the pupil. In addition, personal achievements may be 
recorded in the booklet by pupils as well as the subjects studied, the level of 
public examination being sat and results in mock examinations (all counter- 
signed by members of staff). Though attitudes were not specifically referred to 
these may be deduced through the section concerned with personal and social 
skills. 
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Table 5 Skills of English and mathematics (Scheme 7) 



English 

Can read and understand straightforward non-technical information 

Can compose and set out a simple business letter and address an envelope 

Can understand and act upon written instructions 

Can complete a straightforward form satisfactorily 

Can use the telephone 

Can use a dictionary/reference book 

Can spell most words in common use 

Can conduct a reasonable conversation 



Maths 

Can do simple addition and subtraction 

Can do simple multiplication and division 

Can work satisfactorily with decimals 

Can work satisfactorily with fractions 

Can use the metric system of weights and measures 

Can use the imperial system of weights and measures 

Can use and calculate percentages 
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Table 6 Language and mathematics skills ( Scheme 8) 





Language skills 


Mathematics skills 


1 


Has legible handwriting 


Has a good understanding of 
the rules of number 


2 


Can write simple sentences 


Has a good accuracy in 
handling numbers 


3 


Can read and understand a 
popular newspaper 


Can apply the four rules to 
money with accuracy 


4 


Can use simple punctuation 
correctly 


Capable of performing everyday 
calculations in money with accuracy 


5 


Avoids elementary spelling 
mistakes 


Understands money transactions j 

such as wages and income tax 


6 


Can write a personal letter 


Able to handle decimals met in 
everyday life 


7 


Can give and take a telephone 
message 


Able to handle fractions met in 
everyday life 


8 


Can accurately complete a 
passport application 


Understands simple percentages 


9 


Regularly borrows from school 
or public library 


Understands simple profit and 
loss 


10 


Can write a business letter 


Understands metric system of 
measure 


11 


Can make an accurate written 
report 


Understands English measures of 
length, weight & capacity 


12 


Can make a dear spoken report 


Can measure accurately 


13 


Can summarise accurately a 
notice or report 


Is able to use a calculator 


14 


Can understand simple 
instructions in a foreign language 


Has an understanding of V.A.T. 


15 


Can give simple instructions 
in a foreign language 


Can read and understand timetables, 
wage tables and ready reckoner 
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Table 6 cont Practical and personal and social skills 





Practical skills 


Personal and social skills 


1 


Is aware of safety precautions 
in the home 


Is normally and cleanly dressed 
for school 


2 


Is aware of safety precautions 
in the workshop 


is normally punctual 


3 


Is aware of safety precautions 
in the laboratory 


Has a good attendance record 


4 


Can select and use appropriate 
hand tools 


Takes a pride in his/her work I 


5 


Can use correctly a domestic 
washing machine 


Can work well without close j 

supervision j 


6 


Can use correctly a domestic 
sewing machine 


Can work well as a member of a 
group | 


7 


Can iron correctly a shirt or 
dress 


Can organise his/her work \ 

efficiently j 


8 


Can understand a working 
drawing or pattern 


Has played for a school team j 


9 


Can modify a working drawing 
or pattern 


Can swim 25m 


10 


Can make 3 simple joints in 
wood or metal 


Is a regular member of a school club 

or society 


11 


Is competent in basic cookery 


Has attended a school residential j 

course or expedition j 


12 


Can choose and follow a route 


Can receive and escort school j 

visitors j 


13 


Can express ideas in sketch 
or diagram form 


Has taken part in school or year J 

assemblies 


14 


Understands scientific terms 
in common use 


Has had a position of 
responsibility at school 


1 5 


Understands technical terms 
in common use 


Shows a capacity for organisation 
and leadership J 
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3.23 Group D in Table 4 includes school 9 which operated the Record of 
Personal Achievement (RPA) and school 10 which operated the Record of 
Personal Experience (RPE) and the Diamond Challenge (DC). The three 
schemes were devised by the same teacher in conjunction with others and are 
now used in a number of schools. Since its introduction in 1 969 the RPA 
scheme has been used in some 1 00 or more schools and has been evaluated 
by the Schools Council. 8 The closely related RPA and RPE schemes involve 
pupils in preparing a personally compiled record of some of their activities 
undertaken both within and outside school. The two schemes are based on the 
belief that personally compiled records will motivate young people because the 
recording offers them a means of defining and declaring their identity. The 
schemes place a major emphasis on the development of personal qualities 
giving only secondary importance to the development of skills and acquisition 
of knowledge. It can be argued that the RPA and RPE do not provide a record 
of achievement, as this is commonly conceived, because the school makes no 
assessment of and comment upon the pupil's personal qualities and 
attainments. This certainly differentiates them from the schemes operating in 
the other eight schools. The case for records compiled by pupils to become 
part of the overall record of achievement is well argued by various individuals 
but the form the records take needs further consideration if full use is to be 
made of them by people outside school. 

3.24 One period per week was allocated in both schools for pupils to 
undertake their recording, members of staff being available with advice and 
encouragement if this was required. In school 9 the RPA was provided for the 
group of least able pupils (about 20 in number) as part of their compulsory 
studies while in school 1 0 the RPE formed one element of the social studies 
course. Though this social studies course was optional the majority of the 
pupils taking it (55 each year) were guided into the course and only learned in 
year 4 of the RPE component. Pupils can ask to opt out of the one period per 
week of recording if they feel strongly about it though the school appeared not 
to welcome this. 

3.25 Both the RPA and RPE schemes provide pupils with a loose leaf record 
book and a series of cards on which records are made. The cards carry 
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headings to help pupils organise their writing, eg art and craft, attendance, 
films, jobs, service to others. In the case of school 9 the RPA was offered as 
an option in years 4 and 5 and linked to a programme of English, local studies, 
community service, lectures and visits. This particular form of organisation, 
building RPA around a specific set of studies, is a departure from one of the 
scheme’s original aims which was that the pupil should record only what he or 
she considered significant. An examination of some pupils' records showed 
that in this school they contained reference to work done in the subjects they 
were studying, with little reference to activities undertaken outside formal 
lesson time. Local employers had not been consulted. 

3.26 The major difference between the RPA and the RPE is that the latter is 
more structured, being divided into three stages. The first stage requires the 
pupil to complete three cards, one each on 'interest' (at least 30 hours to be 
spent on major interest either in or outside school), 'work' (account of job done 
outside school) and 'self chosen task' (chosen to challenge and exhibit a 
specific skill or ability). When this stage is completed to the satisfaction of a 
member of staff the second stage can be started. This requires pupils to write 
cards on six of the following: attendance, craft, creative work (includes writing 
a story or a poem or making a picture), journey or visit, learning physical 
activity, service to others and working with others. In addition pupils can 
complete further cards from the three categories in the first stage if they so 
wish. The third stage allows pupils a free choice to complete cards on as many 
topics as they wish. The structuring of RPE was introduced to help pupils learn 
to record and also to ensure they completed a minimum of nine cards. This 
structuring differentiates the RPE from the RPA which allows pupils a free 
choice right from the start. An examination of some pupils' RPE records 
showed they they contained little reference to work done in school, except for 
craft work, but consisted mainly of a record of activities undertaken outside 
formal lesson time. 

As a record of academic achievement the records, like those described in 
3.1 5, were therefore very limited though they did provide insights into the 
interests and out of school activities of pupils. One local employer 
expressed strong support for the scheme but he had never asked for the 
record when interviewing pupils from the school. 
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3.27 The Diamond Challenge (DC) was designed in 1 977 initially for use with 
a class of unemployed school leavers at the local college of further education 
before being introduced in 1978 at school 1 0. Whilst the DC is not a system of 
personally compiled records, it does represent another attempt to motivate 
pupils by offering them opportunities to take responsibility for a programme of 
work which they design. These self-designed programmes are graded (basic, 
standard and extended) according to the number of components they contain, 
and are intended to develop the 'diamond of qualities' of responsibility, 
reliability, initiative, independence, care and concern. 

3.28 In school 10 the Diamond Challenge was an optional course offered in 
years 4 and 5 to all pupils, though in practice only those of lower ability were 
taking it. The course received five periods per week; it did not lead to a public 
examination. Each pupil devised his or her own programme of work which was 
to be completed within personally set time limits. The content of many of the 
programmes was related to community service activities or persona! goals in 
terms of behaviour. To illustrate the work two programmes are given below: 

David M, basic programme Mandy C, standard programme 



(i) 


Visit Unigate; 


(i) 


Help Miss B ; 


(ii) 


Bring pens/pencils to school; 


(ii) 


Visit the Castle; 


(iii) 


Bring games kit regularly. 


(iii) 


Learn to ice skate; 






(iv) 


Help Mr M ...; 






(v) 


Help in school canteen; 






(vi) 


Help at the school farm 



Pupils had to complete a brief report stating the outcomes of the work 
undertaken and any comments they might care to make on the programme. If 
the programme was not completed within the time set by the individual pupil 
then it was not used for record purposes. 

3.29 The reason for school 1 0 offering both the RPE and the DC were not 
clear, nor were the criteria used to decide the appropriateness of a particular 
programme in the DC. In some cases the programmes contained some 'tasks' 
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which appeared to be rather trivia!, whilst others contained very much more 
demanding goals. Teachers pointed out that much depended upon the capacity 
of the pupils concerned. What appears trivial may represent a considerable 
achievement for the pupil. The essential feature of all three schemes is the 
emphasis placed on the pupil's assuming responsibility for recording or 
carrying out a programme. 



The presentation and interpretation of information 

3.30 Of the 1 2 schemes one relied entirely on the allocation of grades 
according to a pre-determined scale and another on the ticking of boxes set 
alongside statements related to personal qualities, attitudes and levels of 
achievement (see 3.1 7). Six schemes relied wholly on written comment 
prepared by teachers in three cases and by pupils in the other three. The 
remaining four schemes made use of a mixture of grades, ticks and written 
comments. While there would appear to be no consensus on the most 
appropriate method of transmitting information it is essential that the meaning 
should be clear and not open to misrepresentation. One school used a two 
point scale: A “indicated a high degree of competence and B indicated a 
working knowledge". These grades with the same descriptions of their 
meaning were then used when assessing such general qualities as has a good 
personal appearance" and “has a sense of responsibility’ . A similar-problem of 
interpretation was found in other schemes where ticks or letters only were 
used. Where skills were assessed the precise meaning of the statements used 
was not specified. Unless the level of competence displayed for each skill is 
specified the user of the record is almost certain to be unsure of its meaning, 
as with public examinations. Even where detailed objectives and levels on 
competence were specified to help those assessing and compiling the record, 
a statement of them was not included with the record provided. For example, 
what precise level of attainment is indicated by the statement “can make a 
dear spoken report"? In one case the school had provided all local employers 
with a copy of the criteria used so that interpretation of the level of attainment 
could more easily be made when using the record at interviews. This is a good 
idea which has gone a long way to ensure the acceptance of the record. 
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3.3 1 !n five schools the schemes permitted staff to make negative comments 
on pupils, while in the remainder all comments had to be positive. Of the five 
which included negative comments, two insisted that assessments had to 
follow a normal distribution curve. This approach inevitably resulted in a fixed 
percentage of the group being awarded the lowest grade (for attainment and 
effort) irrespective of whether or not the group spanned the full range of 
achievement or ability. As an example, 20 per cent of the year group in one 
school would gain a grade E for 'listening' which states that the pupil "fails to 
comprehend what is heard. Frequently misinterprets instructions". As this 
grading is applied each year it is possible that some pupils given a grade E in 
year 1 will also gain the same grade in year 5. This could lead an observer to 
ask what has been achieved in five years of secondary education and opens up 
wider questions about what is taught, how it is taught and how levels of 
competence are measured and reported. 

3.32 The difference in approach between those schools which permit 
negative comments to be made and those which allow only positive comments 
is an important one. The latter group of schools appeared to have taken the 
view that they should be capable of identifying and commenting upon those 
things that a pupil can do well (indeed a record of achievement), leaving the 
users of the record to deduce what they will about qualities, characteristics or 
skills not commented upon. The former group, however, appeared to believe 
that a 'true' picture had to be presented. Both approaches have their problems. 
Is the absence of any negative comment misleading and unlikely to present the 
pupil as he/she really is? On the other hand, is the quality of the evidence 
sufficient to justify the comment? Could the negative comment be damning? If 
negative comment is included will pupils discard their records? On the other 
hand, if all comments are positive will the users doubt the integrity of the 
school? 



Guidance provided on assessment 

3.33 The assessment procedures being used in connection with the schemes 
were the subject of much comment by teachers particularly in relation to 
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personal qualities. While recognising the almost inevitable subjectivity of some 
assessments, many teachers were concerned about the lack of detailed 
guidance on assessment and the likely impact of this on the validity and 
objectivity of the grades or comments. The assessments of personal qualities 
were considered so subjective that a number of teachers felt ill at ease when 
making assessments or comments and in one school HMI was told that some 
members of staff had refused to complete the records because they felt either 
unable or unwilling to assess and comment upon pupils' personal qualities. 
Reservations expressed by teachers included the lack of sufficient evidence, 
particularly in those cases where not all members of staff had been involved 
and the fact that assessment of some 'qualities', eg dress, reflected parental 
standards and home background, factors beyond the control of school and 
pupil, or the readiness of the pupil to conform to a specified school uniform. 

3.34 In two schools separate grades were awarded for attainment and effort. 

In one scheme all pupils were given grades for effort but only those not sitting 
public examinations were given school grades for attainment, the school 
believing that the public examination certificate provided a statement of 
attainment for the remaining pupils. The provision of separate grades for effort 
and attainment has the merit of offering all pupils an equal opportunity to gain 
high grades for effort irrespective of final levels of attainment, a fact which was 
well appreciated by pupils. 

3.35 Of the ten schools, three operated schemes which did not require 
assessments to be made by teachers: two schools used records compiled by 
pupils and one provided an open testimonial based on information provided by 
the pupil through a personal tutor system. Of the remaining seven schools, two 
provided staff with no detailed written guidance on the criteria to be used 
when assessing the acquisition of a skill, commenting upon attitudes or 
evaluating knowledge gained. Three schools provided only limited or very 
limited written guidance while two had produced detailed guidance for staff on 
assessments associated with their records of achievement. The objectivity and 
validity of the comments were in doubt in a number of cases. 
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3-36 Of the two schools which provided detailed guidance for staff on 
assessment procedures, one relied heavily on the criteria and recording 
techniques developed in the Scottish profiling scheme. The assessments in 
this school are based on an A to E grading, each grade being associated with a 
performance criterion. For the assessment of each of the eight skills (see 3.20) 
and performance under headings of knowledge, reasoning and creativity, 
teachers are provided with statements which indicate the level of performance 
characteristic of each of the five grades. For example, in relation to reasoning, 
the five grade descriptions are: 

"A. Grasps relationships immediately. Follows logical argument and draws 
conclusions without prompting. 

B. As 'A' but with some teacher guidance. 

C. Interprets simple material and draws conclusions and classifies without 
help. 

D. As 'C' but with constructive help from teacher. 

E. Fails to see links between items. Does not grasp clues.' 1 

The second school was concerned to report on the pupil's acquisition of skills 
within language, mathematics, practical subjects and personal and social 
development (see 3.21 ). Table 5 details the linguistic and mathematical skills 
to be tested. Staff are provided with guidance to help them assess the 
performance of a pupil; examples are given in Table 7 . 
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Table 7 Guidelines for assessing particular skills 



Skill 


Guidelines 


1. Language 

Can give and take a 
telephone message 


Pupils must be aware of (a) the mechanics 
of making a call (b) the appropriate 
language when opening and closing a 
telephone conversation. They must have 1 

the ability to (a) receive a simple 
message and pass it on orally or in 
writing (b) give a simple message 


2. Mathematics 

Capable of performing 
everyday calculations 
in money with accuracy 


Calculations including: shopping bills, 
change, unit cost, multiple cost and 
simple budgeting. 80 per cent accuracy. 


3. Practical subjects 
Can use a sewing 
machine 


Is capable of removing a machine from its 
storage case and setting it up ready for 
use. Can use the machine to complete a 
constructive piece of needlework. 



3.37 Of the schools where only limited guidance had been provided, one had 
left each faculty to develop its own criteria for assessment. Practice varied but 
in the case of the craft, design and technology faculty detailed discussions had 
led to an agreed set of headings which all the constituent departments had 
agreed to work to: planning and preparation of materials, construction skills 
and finish, and aesthetic appeal. Each subject department within the faculty 
(timbercrafts and technology, metalcrafts, automotive, housecrafts and dress) 
was then free to decide upon two or three sub-categories applicable to each of 
the three broad headings. For example, under planning and preparation of 
materials the metalcraft course was to assess: preparing materials to size. 
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marking out according to a plan and quality of preparation. Allocation of marks 
to each of the three broad headings had also been agreed. This carefully 
conceived approach went a long way towards ensuring consistency of 
approach and was likely to facilitate the objective assessment of a pupil's 
performance in those fields where objectivity is attainable. In a second school, 
brief guidelines had been laid down some years before by the group awarding 
the record of achievement but those were seemingly no longer adhered to by 
the staff. Practice varied within and between departments and despite the 
guidance given by the group no detailed criteria had been established for the 
assessment of attainment and comment on personal qualities and 
characteristics. 

3.38 Of the schools providing no written guidance, one relied heavily on oral 
communication of information about pupils and the accumulated knowledge of 
the form tutor. In the second, departments made efforts to be consistent and 
to moderate their assessments but this of itself could not lead to consistency 
of practice across the school. 

3.39 There were variations in the period of time over which the evidence was 
collected and the assessments made. The record of achievement in four of the 
schools represented a summation of information collected over the full five 
years of secondary schooling, while five of the schemes relied on information 
compiled over the last two years only. The remaining three schemes used 
evidence collected during the final year of compulsory schooling. While no 
consensus emerges on which is the best pattern there is need to ensure that 
the evidence upon which assessments and comments are made about pupils is 
as accurate and extensive as is reasonably possible. At the same time the 
record should reflect the pupil's achievements, qualities and personal 
characteristics at the time of leaving school. 

3.40 Taken together, unsatisfactory assessment procedures, the lack of sound 
links between the pastoral and academic functions, the fact that in some cases 
one or other group of staff was not involved directly in the scheme and the 
varying periods of time over which evidence was gathered together suggest 
that the information collected was not always of the quality and extent 
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required. This arose despite the considerable effort and time put in by teachers. 
This raises the question of how much evidence is required before an 
assessment is valid. As the assessment of personal qualities and attitudes is 
inevitably subjective, how can these assessments be made as accurate as 
possible? Indeed, can personal qualities be assessed? Should they be 
assessed? All of these questions will need to be answered (see 3.1 5). 

Impact on the curriculum 

3.41 In two schools the introduction of the record of achievement had 
resulted in changes in the curriculum, particularly that of the less able pupils. In 
one of the two schools the introduction of the record of achievement had been 
accompanied by a major review of the schemes of work for the bottom 50 per 
cent of the year group (the school's lower band) in 1975 when the scheme 
was introduced. New schemes of work were prepared in English, mathematics, 
craft design and technology, humanities and science, all of which included 
emphasis upon the applications and everyday uses of the content; teaching 
methods were reviewed in an effort to encourage more active pupil 
participation and explicitly to develop skills; work experience and community 
service were introduced for all pupils and assessment and recording 
procedures were revised by each faculty in order to provide the information 
and assessments required for the record of achievement. The senior members 
of staff in the school carried out an appraisal of the courses in 1 980, some five 
years after their introduction, and this had led to further modifications to the 
courses. According to them the introduction of the record of achievement 
along with new schemes of work had raised the levels of achievement and 
motivation of the lower band to such an extent that many of the syllabuses 
have become limited grade mode 3 CSE courses and over the Sastfsve years 
absenteeism among the school's lower band has fallen markedly. Since 1 974, 
when only 50 per cent of the year group took one or more public examinations, 
this percentage has risen and in 1980 some 69 per cent of the year group 
were entered. However, given all the changes made it is impossible to claim 
that the record of achievement has been more influential than any other factor 
in bringing about the improvements outlined. As the record of achievement 
also comments on leadership, all fifth year pupils act as prefects on a rota 
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basis, thus giving every pupil an opportunity to deveiop and display leadership 
qualities. In the second school courses had been introduced for the least able 
(see 3.1 9) though these appeared to be very closely related to the CSE courses 
at least in terms of content. All the evidence collected suggested that neither 
the teaching approaches nor the assessment techniques used had been 
modified when the courses were introduced. 

3.42 In a further two schools where subject based skills were being 
commented upon, subject departments had built into their teaching schemes 
opportunities for pupils to acquire and develop these skills. In the main this 
was said by teachers to have been done without necessitating any major 
changes in the content of the course or in the time allocated to the subjects, 
but they reported it to have made them more aware of the importance of 
stressing skills as well as content. 

3.43 In the remaining six schools HMI could not find where some of the skills, 
attitudes and personal characteristics commented upon or assessed in a 
number of the schemes were being actively developed within the curriculum. 
For example, some schemes commented on leadership qualities but not all 
pupils were given opportunities to take responsibility. Others stressed oral 
skills or problem-solving skills yet there was little evidence that these skills 
were being required of pupils and assessed during lessons. 

3.44 The record schemes have not only drawn attention yet again to the 
curricular needs of the less able, but also to the need to consider how the 
educational requirements of all pupils, including the acquisition and 
development of skills, attitudes and persona! qualities, can be met by schools. 

If records of achievement are to comment on what pupils have achieved then it 
is essential that the pupils be provided with experiences through which they 
can deveiop and demonstrate their capabilities. 
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Ownership and issue of the record 



3.45 All schools regarded the final record of achievement as the property of 
the individual pupil, to use it as they saw fit. In three schools small numbers of 
pupils had chosen not to collect their record of achievement for reasons which 
remained unknown. Of the ten schools, five kept copies of the record and five 
did not. As the record belongs to the pupil, it could be argued that those 
schools retaining copies should seek the pupil's permission before providing, 
for example, an employer with a copy. However, there was no evidence to 
suggest this had so far been an issue faced by schools. 

3.46 Of the twelve records of achievement, the three records compiled by 
pupils are available for use by the pupil at any time as they were stored in the 
classroom. Of the remaining nine, all of which were retained in the school s 
files, six were issued at the end of the fifth year and three at Easter in the fifth 
year. The latter are clearly available for use by pupils seeking employment 
whereas the former are not. 



Resource implications 

3.47 The time spent by teachers collecting information, making assessments, 
preparing written comments and compiling the final records was according to 
many of them considerable. Teachers in a number of schools commented on 
the additional burden this imposed and the fact that little time, if any, was 
provided within school. In drawing attention to the time involved, a deputy 
head suggested the time given to completion of the records was time not given 
to some other aspect of the school's work and he wondered if the gains 
outweighed the losses. Other teachers pointed out that the records had not 
replaced reports with the consequence that yet another set of assessments 
had to be completed. In the main this time was given willingly. 
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3.48 In addition to the time required to develop, implement and maintain the 
scheme described, all of the schools had had to find money to pay for materials 
and printing. Except in the cases of the Record of Personal Achievement (R PA) 
and Record of Personal Experience (RPE), the sums involved were modest; one 
school had in fact persuaded a number of local companies to finance the 
printing of the booklet (£70). However modest, the financial implications of the 
scheme cannot be overlooked. It could be that some money might be saved 
from the entrance fees of pupils now inappropriately entered for public 
examinations. 



The views of various groups 
a) pupils 

3.49 In seven of the schools pupils to whom HMI spoke were aware of the 
scheme that was in operation in their school and were generally in favour. In 
one of these schools they expressed their enthusiasm for and appreciation of 
the opportunities the scheme provided for them to relate closely to one 
member of staff, in another it had been the pupils themselves who had asked 
that all of them should receive the record of achievement after, it was claimed, 
a local employer had preferred a pupil with a leaving certificate to one with 
CSEs. In the three remaining schools pupils seemed to know little about the 
schemes of which they were the subjects, there being no arrangement 
whereby pupils were informed about the scheme, even when they contributed 
information. A number of pupils appeared uncertain how they were to use the 
record, particularly the RPA and RPE folders, in relation to job interviews. 



b) parents 

3.50 No parents were directly contacted. Hence their views are taken 
secondhand from LEA officers, teachers and pupils. Only three of the schools 
had made any formal attempt to inform parents directly about the system; one 
of them had actually invited parents to become involved by supplying 
information about their child's interests and hobbies at home. The remaining 
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schools appeared to rely on pupils to tell parents about the scheme. St was 
known that in one school two parents had complained to the senior education 
officer about their child's profile and the large number of negative comments 
made, but they had not complained to the school. Apart from this one instance, 
schools reported that parents appeared to approve of the schemes. 



c) staff 

3.51 In a large majority of cases those members of staff with whom HMI 
spoke supported the idea of a record of achievement and appeared willing to 
give the time necessary to prepare the records. However, following some 
experience of compiling the record almost all the teachers were asking a 
number of pertinent questions about the extent and reliability of the 
information collected, the objectivity of the assessments, the criteria needed to 
help them make their assessments and the use being made of the records by 
pupils and employers. The question of whether the benefits associated with 
the record system outweighed the drawbacks was being addressed by a 
number of heads and teachers. This healthy questioning seemed likely to lead 
to the evaluation of a number of the schemes and in some cases refinements 
and changes were being contemplated. In only one school did members of 
staff regard one of the schemes operated by them to be a waste of time 
because “the certificate is of less value than a CSE as it is only given to those 
likely to gain grade 5 or below at CSE"; this view was shared by some of the 
pupils. 



d) the careers service 

3.52 It proved possible to make contact with the members of the careers 
service associated with six of the schools visited. In two cases the careers 
officers considered the schemes to be valuable and were actively using the 
information they provided during personal interviews with pupils. In another 
three of the six schools the careers officers knew of the scheme and in two 
cases they thought it of only limited value. In the sixth school the principal 
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career officer was very critical of the scheme having seen it only just before the 
school introduced it. The criticisms had not been expressed to the school. 
However, the careers service have been asked by the school to co-operate in a 
review of the record and this they have agreed to do. Their role will be to 
evaluate its use by employers. In only one case had the careers service played 
a part in identifying the attitudes and qualities to be commented upon and the 
skills to be assessed and in establishing the criteria! to be used. In the 
remaining four schools the views of the careers officers about the schemes 
were not ascertained by HMI though in one case it became clear that they had 
no knowledge of the scheme. 



e) local employers 

3.53 Local employers had been involved in the development of only two of 
the schemes and in these cases the employers spoken to welcomed the 
information that the records provided. Of the other employers whom HMI met 
ail but two expressed interest when shown the record and considered the idea 
valuable if it provided them with more detailed information about the personal 
qualities and attitudes of potential employees. However, no agreement 
emerged on what employers would like to see schools comment upon. One 
employer declared that all he wanted of the girls he recruited was that they 
should be, "clean and tidy and able to count up to 1 2". Many employers 
expressed concern about the assessment of some qualities such as 
'thoughtfulness' and 'courtesy', doubting the ability of the schools to assess 
such characteristics. One scheme attracted adverse critical comment. 
Employers suggested that the information as presented could be 
misinterpreted, eg one asked what was meant by "constructive leadership 
and "disruptive leadership" and another wanted to know what was meant by 
"shows initiative" and whether or not pupils had opportunities to demonstrate 
this. Other employers expressed concern about the reliability of the comments, 
the objectivity on which they were based and the methods used to convey the 
information, some being critical of ticks in boxes. Another pointed out how 
much young people change between 1 6 and 1 8 and was sceptical about the 
value to him of teachers' comments on a 1 5 year old. A number stated they 
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would continue to rely on their own impressions based on letters of application 
and interviews. As might be expected no consensus view emerged and this 
gives some indication of the difficulty schemes will have in satisfying 
employers. Above all else it illustrates the need to involve local employers in 
the development of any scheme it is hoped they will use. 



f ) post-1 6 education 

3.54 None of the schools had made any systematic efforts to inform the sixth 
form centres or colleges of FE to which pupils moved at 1 6 about their record 
of achievement. In a number of cases these institutions had become aware ot 
the scheme through informal contacts but none had been asked to make use of 
the records when interviewing and placing students. 

3.55 The views expressed by the various groups point to the need for schools 
to communicate with the various parties likely to be affected by the 
introduction of a record of achievement. Schools will need to construct their 
records very carefully if they are to satisfy all the conflicting claims and 
requirements of those who might be expected to use such records of 

achievement. 



Links with other record systems 

3 56 In only two schools did the records of achievement and the information 
thereby collected link in any planned way with the other schemes in operation 
in the schools for recording the development of individual pupils. In one school 
the cumulative record built up over two years was used as a basis tor the final 
record while in the second school the confidential record card for each pupil 
had exactly the same format and headings as the leaving certificate. In the 
majority of cases the various record systems in operation remained separate 
except for the odd fortuitous link. While this was understandable during the 
period of development, it will become necessary to reduce the time spent by 
teachers compiling various records by seeking a more coordinated approach 
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which avoids duplication of effort and of information. This is particularly 
necessary if a cumulative picture is to be built up of each pupil. All the schools 
have found that local employers still request references despite some school's 
hope that the record of achievement might serve instead. 



In-service education and training (INSET) 

3.57 In none of the schools visited had any form of in-service training been 
provided in order to help teachers implement the scheme and develop valid 
assessment procedures. A small number of teachers had done some relevant 
post-graduate study, but the majority saw their lack of expertise in assessment 
techniques as a major weakness. 
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4. Some conclusions and associated 
issues 



4.1 Given such a small sample and the wide variety of current schemes it is 
not possible to draw firm conclusions. The schools' schemes do, however, 
raise issues familiar to those seeking progress in this important but difficult 
area. 

4.2 The varying purposes of a record of achievement are referred to in 3.6. For 
many schools the main objective is to make available a broad statement of 
what a pupil has done and achieved in his or her years of compulsory 
education. On the other hand, some schools regard records of achievement as 
a means of promoting personal development by diagnosing an individual s 
strengths and weaknesses and acting as a basis for discussion of how 
performance can be improved. It is necessary to consider whether the various 
purposes can be achieved in a single record. 

4.3 If it is accepted that each pupil leaving school should be provided with 
some statement of his or her achievements then it is probably necessary to 
design a record of achievement for all. This would need to include the results 
gained in public examinations and in any school-based tests, eg in 
mathematics, which have become acceptable to groups of employers in lieu of 
the tests which each firm often administered on its own. 

4.4 Schools introducing records of achievement need, with the help and 
guidance of others, to decide what knowledge, skills, attitudes and personal 
qualities are to be the subject of assessment and comment (3.1 3-3.29). it is 
necessary to discuss the content and form of the record with potential users, 
who include the pupils themselves, local employers and the careers service, 
and their views and needs have to be taken into account (3.7 , 3 8, 3.9, 3.52, 

3.53) . Methods have to be found for conveying the information in a form which 
maximises its usefulness and minimises the risk of misinterpretation (3.30, 

3.52. 3.53) . In addition, the privacy of the individual pupil has to be respected 
when considering the personal information to be sought and its sources (3.9). 
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4.5 Any scheme should seek to utilise every source of expertise and support, 
including the LEA and its advisory service, parents, local employers, people 
with specialist knowledge in higher and further education and the careers and 
schools' psychological services. The sources of information and expertise need 
to be made known to schools (3.7, 3.8, 3.9). 

4.6 While it may well be possible to devise appropriate means of assessing 
skills and knowledge, the real difficulties associated with designing valid 
assessment procedures for attitudes and personal qualities require attention 
(3.33). The work which has emerged from the Exploratory Group on personal 
and social development set up by the Assessment of Performance Unit (APU) 3 
may be useful in this respect. However, there remains doubt about both the 
propriety and the wisdom of assessing personal qualities (3.33, 3.53). The 
inevitable subjectivity of many of the assessments and comments on attitudes 
and personal qualities raises questions about their value to potential users of a 
record of achievement. This is particularly so where there may not be any close 
correlation between the pupil's attitudes and personal qualities displayed while 
at school and those revealed subsequently, say, in employment, eg the pupil 
may not be punctual at school but may well be so when in a job (3.33). One 
school included in its record detailed, factual information about pupils' 
activities and achievements so that readers could draw their own inferences. 
This approach resolved some of the problems associated with subjective 
assessments (3.1 5). 

4.7 There are advantages in having effort and attainment assessed separately 
so that all pupils have a chance to gain credit for levels of effort irrespective of 
ability or final level of attainment (3.34). 

4.8 Detailed consideration of the place of negative comments in records is 
needed before the content is decided (3.3 1 , 3.32). 

4.9 Where grades were awarded schools are divided on the use of norm or 
criterion referenced assessment methods (3.16, 3.20, 3.21 , 3.22). The former 
can result in a fixed proportion of pupils in the group receiving the lowest grade 
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irrespective of performance, a system which can hardly be used to measure 
achievement. However, the latter sets standards of performance which, if 
achieved by the pupil, results in the appropriate grade or statement being 
awarded. What such statements or grades in some cases may not do is to 
indicate how much better than the minimum was the pupil's performance 
(3.30). There are many advantages in the adoption, whenever possible, of 
criterion referencing in assessment for records of achievement. The method of 
assessment to be used will need to be explained to all potential users. 

4.10 Agreed criteria should be established by schools for use by teachers 
when assessing the pupil’s acquisition of the skills and knowledge to be 
reported on in the record. Terms will need to be carefully defined. The work of 
the Assessment of Performance Unit (APU) eg on mathematics, language and 
science could be valuable in this task (3.33, 3.34). The development of graded 
tests in subjects such as language, mathematics and science may be relevant 
and could provide a means of external authentication of the record. This might 
well help to give the record credibility. The balance between school-based 
assessments and those involving external organisations will require careful 

consideration. 

4.1 1 The place of the pupil's own recording of experience in and out of school 
needs to be addressed when decisions are taken upon the content of the 
record of achievement (3.23, 3.29). This raises the wider issue of the pupils 
involvement in the compilation and production of the record. 

4.1 2 The introduction of a record of achievement needs to be accompanied by 
a review of the curriculum and of approaches to teaching (3.41-3.43), so that 
all subject departments can build into their schemes of work and into their 
teaching sufficient opportunities for pupils to acquire and demonstrate the 
knowledge, skills, attitudes and personal qualities to be assessed. Where this 
has been done, the limited evidence available (3.41 ) suggests that there has 
been an improvement in the quality of the education offered to pup. la, 
particularly to those of average and below average ability, increased 
motivation and improved levels of attainment. 
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4.1 3 The academic and the pastoral systems should both be involved in 
providing information and in preparing the record. This requires attention to 
the form and extent of the school's and the individual teacher's record keeping. 
Effective links between the pastoral and academic functions are essential 
(3.23). 

4. 1 4 Whether or not the final record should be a summary of the cumulative 
information built up over the full five years of secondary schooling or based 
only on information collected over the last one or two years at school will have 
to be resolved (3.39). However, the final record of achievement will represent 
a summary of the information collected. The preparation of this summary 
presents many problems if brevity is not to lead to misrepresentation (3.30, 
3.31,3.32). 

4.1 5 Once established, the record of achievement should become an integral 
part of the school’s record procedures and system of reports. Excessive 
duplication of effort and information is clearly undesirable (3.56). 

4.1 6 The relationship between the record of achievement issued to pupils 
aged 1 6 and the proposed 17-pius qualification and other post-16 courses 
where a 'profile' is involved will need careful consideration. It would seem 
necessary to use the former to inform and contribute to assessments made at 
17-plus. 

4.1 7 Worthwhile records of achievement are demanding of teacher time and 
effort. It will be necessary to decide where this additional time is to come from 
(3.47,3.48). 

4.1 8 In-service training will be required if teachers are to undertake relevant 
curriculum development and devise and operate valid assessment procedures 
(3.57). 

4. 1 9 Despite significant variations in the content and form of the 1 2 schemes 
examined there are some skills, attitudes and personal qualities common to all 
of them (see Table 3). Whilst it may be appropriate for records of achievement 
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to reflect local needs and views (if in fact these explain the differences) there is 
also a need to ensure comparability between records of achievement, or parts 
of the record, if the users are to be convinced of their value and reliability. It is 
debatable whether these requirements can best be met through a record 
provided by a single school or by a group of schools, or whether the record 
should be common to all schools in an authority, or whether there should be a 
nationally agreed record, possibly allowing local variations. Comparability and 
acceptance by users will be achieved more speedily if school and LEA schemes 
conform, at least in part, to a national framework. 

4.20 Despite the imagination and hard work invested in the schemes 
described there remain many complex questions facing the development of 
records of achievement. There is some danger that they may be seen as a 
solution in themselves to some of the problems and challenges facing 
education and that an increasing number of schools will introduce them 
without the planning (organisational and curricular) and care necessary. More 
developmental work is required along with careful appraisal of existing 
schemes if the potential benefits of records of achievement are to be realised. 
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Appendix 1 The schools visited 



School/scheme 

number 


Age 

range 


Number 
on roll 


Location 


1 


11-18 


684 

(Sixth form 68) 


Rural 


2 


11-16 


914 


Urban 


3 


11-16 


850 


Inner city 


4 


11-16 


982 


Urban 


5(a), 5(b)* 


12-16 


940 


Urban 


6 


11-16 


812 


Suburban 


7 


1 1-16 


1040 


Rural 


8 


13-18 


895 

(Sixth form 79) 


Suburban 


9 


11-18 


1188 

(Sixth form 127) 


Suburban 


10(a), 10(b)* 


11-18 


1534 

(Sixth from 200) 


Urban 



* Schools 5 and 1 0 each ran two schemes which have been labelled 5(a), 5(b) 
and 10(a), 10(b) respectively. 
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